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wrong, in fact, there was a great deal about England
to which Americans objected and against which Mark
Twain in particular wanted to have a tilt.

The truth was that the average American and Mark
Twain knew very little about England. They could not
understand the Englishman's loyalty to the Grown and
his love for old institutions made sacred by centuries
of use. They only saw the outward forms and obser-
vances which they hated, so when Mark Twain wrote
a book called A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur (1889)
in which, in his robust, humorous way, he set out to tell
England just what she was and put her in her place, it
was hailed with roars of delighted laughter. The laugh
was deserved, too. The story is that of a hard-boiled
Yankee who gets knocked senseless, and wakes up to
find himself in King Arthur's England. He, however,
has not changed. He has brought with him his pistol
and a wealth of nineteenth-century wisdom, including
a knowledge of machinery, and with this to help him he
makes himself master of King Arthur's realm. Read
just for amusement it is tremendous fun, but there is
more in the book than mere laughter. That Yankee
is often Mark Twain's mouthpiece. What he says
Mark Twain thought, and through him in comic terms
he expresses his resentment and scorn for the inequali-
ties and injustices which he saw in the social life of
England, forgetting that there were blots just as glaring
in the social life of his own country which was supposed
to be the home of the equal and free.

In  1891   Mark Twain took his family on another
European holiday in which they visited France, Ger-